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DEMOCRACY WILL COME INTO ITS OWN, 
FOR DEMOCRACY IS A NAME FOR A LIFE 
OF FREE AND ENRICHING COMMUNION. 
IT HAD ITS SEER IN WALT WHITMAN. IT 


WILL HAVE ITS CONSUMMATION WHEN 
FREE SOCIAL INQUIRY IS INDISSOLUBLY 
WEDDED TO THE ART OF FULL AND 
MOVING COMMUNICATION. 
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Founding Assembly, May 13, 14 and 15 


If adult educators so order, a new professional association 
for adult education will come into existence this May. The formal 
consideration of this proposal will take place at a Founding 
Assembly to be held at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel in Columbus, 
Ohio, May 18, 14 and 15. While there is but a single target for 
the Assembly, namely, the establishment of a new professional 
association, the program focus of the meeting will be in three 
related areas. 


First, there will be a minimum concern with the requirements 
of adopting a constitution and installing officers. While there is 
no intention of making this a major part of the Assembly, sufficient 
time is planned to provide free and open discussion on all organi- 
zational aspects of the new association. In advance of this meeting, 
thousands of adult educators will participate in the formation 
of the organization by voting on the constitution, and by voting 
for members of a provisional delegate assembly and executive 
committee. 


The second major activity of the Founding Assembly will take 
place in planning and action work groups corresponding to the 
functions of the new association—field services, publications, re- 
search, evaluation, workers’ education, international education, etc. 


The third major aspect of the Assembly will be the identifi- 
cation of areas of application of the resources of adult education 
to the present national emergency. Throughout the Assembly the 
overtones of specific applicability of adult education resources 
and personnel to service during time of national crisis will be 
maintained. 


Don’t miss this vital conference, May 18, 14 and 15. Place 
your hotel reservation direct with the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 
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Improving Large Group 
Meetings 


Leland P. Bradford 


National Education Association 


Stephen M. Corey 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


ECAUSE THE LARGE GROUP 

MEETING is a_ venerable 
social institution, we seldom in- 
vestigate and try to meet the 
basic needs and problems of the 
people who attend the large 
group meeting, or experiment 
with various methods of plan- 
ning and conducting meetings 
so as to improve their effective- 
ness, or make much effort to 
study the effectiveness of such a 
meeting after it is over. The 
literature critically examining 
meetings attended by a large 
number of people is practically 
non-existent. What experimen- 
tation has been conducted is 
typically directed toward the 
improvement of the platform 
presentations. 

In a previous article’ one of 
the authors analyzed some of the 
basic patterns of action typical 
of most large group meetings. 
The present paper has been writ- 
ten primarily to call attention 
to the importance of audience 


dynamics in contrast to looking 
only at what happens on the 
platform. In order to do this 
we first indicate the necessary 
integration between large group 
meetings and other rather typ- 
ical conference activities, such 
as small discussion groups, sub- 
committee meetings, and other 
kinds of working groups. As 
conferences have developed in 
recent years from the convention 
type of speaker-dominated pro- 
gram to the work conference, 
increasing attention has been 
given to planning the conference 
general sessions so that they con- 
tribute to the total purpose of 
the conference. This is not easy 
to do. 

Secondly, we describe exam- 
ples of actual meetings in order 
to illustrate various techniques 
designed to meet the many audi- 
ence needs usually overlooked 
and to show how the large meet- 
ing can be used in an intensive 
and complicated training pro- 


*Bradford, Leland P. “Leading the Large Meeting,” Adult Education Bul- 
letin, Vol. XIV, No. 2, December, 1949. pp. 38-50. 
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gram in human relations skills. 
Training in these skills is re- 
ceiving increasing attention by 
many groups. 


The Weaknesses in Most Large 
Group Meetings 


In the article referred to 
above, some basic weaknesses of 
the conventional large group 
meeting were commented upon: 
(1) the phenomenon of audience 
passivity induced by listening 
only; (2) the anonymity phe- 
nomenon of being lost in a mass 
instead of belonging to a work- 
ing group; (3) the rejection 
phenomenon of resisting sug- 
gested changes made from the 
platform because the speaker is 
different from the audience 
member and doesn’t understand 
his problems; and (4) the “one- 
way communication” phenome- 
non, which prevents the inter- 
change of point of view and 
information at problem points 
that is essential for real com- 
munication. 

We do not mean to imply that 
the conventional type of large 
group meeting cannot be effec- 
tive, or that skill in speaking 
and the possession of sensitivity 
to audience emotional reactions 
are not important. The point we 
would like to make is that the 
large group meeting is apt to be 
successful to the degree that its 
purposes are consistent with the 
varying and complex needs of 


the audience and to the degree 
that it has been planned and 
conducted in such a way as to 
achieve these purposes. 

The planning of most large 
group meetings rests, unfortu- 
nately, upon some questionable 
assumptions. One is that the 
small group “responsible” for 
the meeting or the speakers 
themselves should make the de- 
cisions regarding the problems 
to be dealt with. A second belief 
that often gets in our way is 
that “telling” a large group, or 
the momentary uplift and covert 
mental promises made to them- 
selves by the audience members, 
is sufficient to bring about 
change. We often assume, too, 
that the best way to improve the 
large group meeting is to pay 
more attention to platform ora- 
tory, to improved media of com- 
munication such as films, or to 
other mechanical devices like 
public address systems. Tradi- 
tion, the undoubted effectiveness 
of some conventional large group 
meetings, the appeal made to all 
of us by the expert speaker, and 
fear of what may happen if 
control of the meeting leaves the 
platform have conspired to make 
these assumptions persist. 


Problems of the Large Group 
Meeting 


Any attempt to examine large 
group meetings in respect both 
to audience and platform be- 
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havior indicates not only the 
complexity of the forces that are 
operating, but also the great 
potentials for learning, for social 
action, and for social change 
that do exist when large groups 
get together to achieve a com- 
mon purpose. Traditionally we 
view the success of the large 
meeting as being dependent pri- 
marily upon forces emanating 
from the platform. In reality 
many forces determine the re- 
action of audience members in 
addition to what happens on the 
platform, such as the expecta- 
tions of members of the audience, 
their reasons for coming to the 
meeting, and their desire to par- 
ticipate in what goes on. Any 
examination of the large group 
meeting phenomena indicates the 
following as some of the areas to 
which attention must be given: 

(1) The purpose of the meet- 
ing. While most large meetings 
do have an educational purpose, 
they illustrate an exceedingly 
wide range of specific purposes 
—to give information, to inspire, 
to entertain, to bring about 
group decision making or prob- 
lem solving, to induce change in 
the individual audience member, 
or to bring the audience as a 
group to engage in activity lead- 
ing toward a specific social 
change. Each of these purposes 
may require a different type of 
meeting and the importance of 
being clear as to the purpose of 


the large meeting in relation to 
the audience needs and the 
methods employed cannot be 
overemphasized. 

(2) Platform-audience inter- 
communication. Effective com- 
munication is always a two-way 
process. In order for communi- 
cation to be maximally effective, 
definite arrangements must be 
made to insure the active in- 
volvement of all members of the 
group whether or not this in- 
volvement is verbally overt. This 
active involvement and partici- 
pation on the part of people in 
the audience, as well as people 
on the platform, is a complex 
psycho-sociological phenomenon. 

(3) Understanding audience 
behavior. Members of the au- 
dience are reacting to many 
events. They are affected not 
only by what happens on the 
platform, but by the presence of 
other people in the audience. 
Too, the members of the group 
are variously motivated. The 
total socio-psychological atmos- 
phere of the audience-platform 
situation may be such as to 
establish decided resistances to 
the communication of platform 
presentation, or it may, on the 
other hand, facilitate under- 
standing and acceptance. Some 
members of the audience may be 
seeking an opportunity to be 
heard by others, to contribute 
actively to the meeting. Other 
members of the group may wish 
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to remain hidden and passive. 
Despite these differences among 
individuals, there are general 
patterns of audience needs — 
the need to participate in the 
meeting, the need to be accepted 
by others, the need for re- 
enforcement through discover- 
ing that others face the same 
problems and have the same re- 
actions — that should be met in 
order to increase the success of 
the meeting. 

(4) Platform-audience col- 
laboration. Successful meetings 
are most apt to be those in 
which there is a real feeling that 
the gap between the platform 
and the audience has been closed, 
and both groups are engaged in 
a common task. While it is true 
that exceedingly effective public 
speakers frequently are able to 
create the illusion that there is 
no gap, in the typical large meet- 
ing a substantial space exists 
between the audience and the 
platform. 

(5) The place of the meeting 
ina wider setting. Too frequent- 
ly large meetings are planned as 
if they had or could have no re- 
lationship to events that take 
place before and after the meet- 
ing. We believe that if the pur- 
pose of the meeting is other than 
pure entertainment, it must take 
its place as part of a larger plan. 
If this is not done—if the meet- 
ing is not designed so as to be 
derived from and move on to 


another experience or activity 
or change—then it tends to be 
a psychologically self-contained 
unit bringing about its own clo- 
sure, which tends to preclude 
change. 

These are only some of the 
areas that should be studied if 
large group meetings are to be 
made more effective. As those 
responsible for planning and 
conducting such meetings are 
able to reach a better under- 
standing of basic audience needs, 
they will come increasingly to 
recognize that their work in- 
volves more than securing a 
speaker or a film, and advertis- 
ing the meeting. Arranging for 
and conducting large group ses- 
sions are complex tasks. One 
serious problem is the strong 
personal need of many speakers 
to be allowed to speak uninter- 
ruptedly to others. While infor- 
mation or inspiration provided 
by a speaker is occasionally 
called for, the role of resource 
person to the audience—to be 
used by members of the large 
group for achieving its purposes 
—has almost unlimited possibil- 
ities, which are as yet relatively 
unexplored. 


General Sessions at the National 
Training Laboratory 


The case examples described 
below are selected from a larger 
number of general meetings held 
at the fourth (1950) summer 
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session of the National Training 
Laboratory in Group Develop- 
ment,? which involved about 150 
people. Because the Laboratory 
was concerned with training for 
work with groups, each general 
session had at least a dual pur- 
pose. One involved trying to 
meet a somewhat specific train- 
ing need, such as reaching a 
better understanding of group 
member roles. A second purpose 
was to provide all who attended 
the Laboratory with an oppor- 
tunity to participate in and ex- 
periment with methods of con- 
ducting large meetings. Conse- 
quently, efforts were made to 
use a wide variety of different 
techniques. We had planned to 
conduct research on the effec- 
tiveness of these large group 
methods, but unanticipated 
scheduling and personnel prob- 
lems precluded carrying these 
plans through. All participants, 
however, did fill in post-meeting 
reaction sheets after most of the 
general sessions. These reactions 
enabled the participants to indi- 
cate the extent to which they 
liked or disliked the meeting and 


to state the reasons for their 
judgments. These post-meeting 
reactions were used by the gen- 
eral sessions committee to im- 
prove subsequent meetings, and 
whenever possible they were 
condensed and reported back to 
the delegates. 

The general sessions of the 
National Training Laboratory 
described below were selected to 
illustrate both the range of 
meeting purposes at the Labo- 
ratory and the methods em- 
ployed in conducting the meet- 
ings. In addition to information 
and training goals, those meet- 
ings attempted to meet basic 
group needs by fulfilling the fol- 
lowing functions: 

1. Provide opportunity for 
audience members to become ac- 
tively involved in the meeting. 

2. Provide audience members 
with opportunities to express 
themselves to the audience. 

3. Improve clarity of under- 
standing of the problems or 
topics under consideration. 

4. Enable all members of the 
Laboratory to collaborate in 
problem-solving, rather than 


*The National Training Laboratory in Group Development, now in its fifth 


year, is sponsored by the National Education Association and the Research 
Center for Group Dynamics at the University of Michigan, with the further 
cooperation of such universities as the University of Chicago, the University 
of Illinois, Ohio State University, the University of California, the University 
of Kansas, Teachers College of Columbia University, and others. The Labora- 
tory has so far been held at Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine, and brings together 
for extensive training a staff of fifty carefully selected educators and social 
scientists, and a delegate group of approximately 100 leaders from industry, 
labor, education, government, the armed services, religion, social work, etc., to 
work collaboratively on basic problems of human relations. 
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having the solution come from 
the platform. 

5. Provide reinforcement to 
the audience member through 
realization that his problem is 
one that others face as well. 

6. Make it possible for each 
audience member to identify 
actively with the problem. 

A number of different meth- 
ods and techniques, in various 
combinations—buzz sessions, 
sensitizing panels, panel discus- 
sions, small group exchange of 
questions and answers, listening 
teams, role-playing, interview 
reporting, mimeographed direc- 
tions for audience participation 
—were used to achieve these 
purposes, 

The seven large meetings de- 
scribed also illustrated the three 
sequential stages of laboratory 
need—for orientation, for par- 
ticipation in training, for plan- 
ning for back-home use. 


First General Orientation . 
Session 


Participants in any confer- 
ence, training program, or series 
of meetings come with many 
different expectations, purposes 
and needs. Usually a consider- 
able time elapses before these 
become identified and integrated, 
if they ever do, into a common 
purpose and plan of working 
that meets most of the needs of 
the individuals. Productivity 
could be measurably increased if 


such conferences could start in 
high rather than in low gear. 
Typically, conference planners 
hope to start in high by provid- 
ing an emotional uplift through 
a fine speech. Such uplift is only 
of momentary value unless the 
speech meets the basic needs of 
the participant to find a place 
in the conference that is within 
his ability, enables him to recog- 
nize his contributions, and leads 
toward the solution of the prob- 
lems which caused his attend- 
ance. This rarely results from 
an address. 

In planning for this first im- 
portant orientation session of 
the 1950 National Training Lab- 
oratory, the following problems 
were recognized by the staff: 

1. The participants’ need to 
get acquainted and to feel at 
home. 

2. The importance of getting 
out into the open and seeing the 
validity of the many different 
purposes for coming to the con- 
ference as well as the expecta- 
tions regarding what will hap- 
pen. Otherwise these differences 
in purpose and expectation will 
remain as hidden agenda items 
for each individual, blocking and 
distorting his participation. 

3. Communication ambiguity 
resulting from differences in 
vocabulary among different 
groups of participants and be- 
tween staff and participants. 

4. The effect of status upon 
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interpersonal relations. 

5. The participants’ need to 
get a clear picture of the total 
Laboratory plan, so that the 
various parts would take on 
proper meaning. 

6. The participants’ need to 
know the various staff members 
responsible for services such as 
housing and the administrative 
structure, so they would know 
whom to approach on various 
problems. 

7. The participants’ need to 
gain immediate understanding 
of the pattern of behavior at the 
Laboratory, the degree of infor- 
mality, etc. 

8. The participants’ need to 
become involved as soon as pos- 
sible in the process of orienta- 


tion. Orientation should not be . 


done to them, but by them. 

The first general orientation 
session of the National Training 
Laboratory was held on the eve- 
ning of the day during which 
all the delegates arrived in Beth- 
el. This meeting was planned by 
a@ special conference committee 
as part of a total orientation 
program that involved meeting 
the delegates, accompanying 
them to their living quarters, 
providing them with maps and 
other general materials, a picnic 
supper, and a series of “pro- 
gressive parties” at homes of 
staff members. These over-all 
orientation plans were consid- 
ered and criticized by the entire 


staff group during the week of 
training preceding the confer- 
ence. 

The general orientation session 
consisted of several major activ- 
ities. First there was a brief 
statement of welcome and intro- 
ductions of a few people from 
whom the delegates might need 
specific services. This was fol- 
lowed by a role-playing situation 
participated in by delegates and 
chaired by one of the conference 
staff members. This role-playing 
was relatively spontaneous, but 
the delegates who participated 
had been identified previously 
and had planned the types of 
roles they would play. The role 
players had spent most of the 
afternoon interviewing as many 
delegates as possible in order to 
communicate to the total general 
session group some of the ex- 
pectations and possible anxieties 
that existed within the delegate 
body. The role-playing scene, 
consisting of a group interview, 
helped give the data collected by 
delegates from other delegates 
concerning their worries and ex- 
pectations a human quality that 
would not have been true if the 
facts had merely been presented 
by one person in a statistical 
summary. 

Following this role-playing, 
the delegates were divided into 
a number of small buzz’ groups 
to identify and to discuss fur- 
ther the problems and questions 
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of an orientation nature that 
they would like the members of 
the Laboratory staff to discuss 
or answer. One person from 
each of the buzz groups then re- 
ported the questions and prob- 
lems raised. These were written 
on newsprint so that the total 
group might see them. Those 
that were sufficiently specific 
and concrete to be answered 
briefly were dealt with imme- 
diately by a panel of four staff 
members. 

After the buzz session reports, 
one of the staff members made 
a quick analysis of audience feel- 
ings in which he tried to develop 
a spirit of willingness to bring 
out problems and disagreements 
by attempting to indicate what 
audience members might hesi- 
tate to say and to crystallize the 
efforts of those participating in 
this orientation session to meet 
the many feeling problems of 
delegates and the results of 
these efforts. 

Finally, delegates were given 
a brief overview of the kinds of 
activities they might expect dur- 
ing the three weeks they would 
be working together. 

One of the major problems 
facing any conference or train- 
ing institute is that of insuring 
that desirable change takes place 


in the activities of the partici- 
pant after he returns home. The 
Laboratory has tried, not always 
too ‘successfully, to meet this 
problem by periodic consulta- 
tions between various staff mem- 
bers and individual delegates or 
teams leading toward definite 
planning for ways in which 
learning at the Laboratory can 
be applied elsewhere. 


Session on Planning for 
Consultation on Back- 
Home Problems 


The problems of consultation 
are many, however. How can it 
be made collaborative rather 
than having the delegate come 
for an “answer”? How can the 
consultant strengthen himself 
against the beguilement that 
leads him to pretend omnis- 
cience? How can reasonable ex- 


‘pectations as to what can be 


done be established? How can 
the consultee think through his 
problem carefully enough before 
approaching the consultant so 
that the wisest possible use is 
made of the consultant? These 
and many others are questions 
that must be answered before 
adequate consultation on back- 
home problems can result. 

This general session—held 
during the first week so that its 


*Buzz groups are small discussion groups of six to eight persons quickly 


formed by breaking a large audience into a number of such groups. 


Operating 


without a designated or planted leader, each group considers, over a period of 
ten to fifteen minutes, one question presented by the platform. 
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results would affect consultation 
during the last two weeks of the 
Laboratory—tried to open up 
the problem of collaboration be- 
tween staff and delegates on 
planning back-home use of Lab- 
oratory learnings. 

Seats were arranged on three 
sides of a cleared space. On one 
side were seated those delegates 
who came as “teams”. Another 
of the three sides was occupied 
by those who came as single 
members from a given organi- 
zation or area. The third side 
included staff members, many of 
whom would be called upon to 
serve as consultants following 
_ the Laboratory. 

The meeting opened up with 
a brief discussion of the prob- 
lems of consultation, with a de- 
scription of the method of the 
meeting in which all would be 
prepared to participate actively, 
and with an indication thai the 
evening would provide no an- 
swers, but would merely open up 
problems. Following this, a 
group of staff members put on 
a spontaneous dramatization in 
which a two-member team from 
an imaginary organization ap- 
proached a member of the Labo- 
ratory staff for help in planning 
on back-home problems. As the 
role-playing situation developed, 
it became clear to the audience 
that the team faced many prob- 
lems beyond those it had planned 
to discuss with the consultant. 


One of the team members played 
the role of an extremely domi- 
nant woman who hardly allowed 
the other team member, a man, 
to speak to the consultant. The 
needs for attention and domi- 
nance upon the part of one team 
member illustrated some of the 
problems the team had in gain- 
ing acceptance in its own com- 
munity. Again, the team had 
not thought through whether 
they were the ones in the com- 
munity to tackle the particular 
problem they were engaged on, 
the extent to which they should 
involve other people in the plan, 
or the extent to which there had 
been any realization on their 
part of the consequences of their 
activities in terms of final goals. 

After the scene- was played 
for a short time, the three sec- 
tions of the audience broke into 
small buzz sessions to discuss 
the situation in respect to the in- 
adequacies of preparation of the 
team, the type of consultation 
carried on by the consultant and 
its effects upon the team, the 
number of problems the consult- 
ant-consultee team did not recog- 
nize themselves, and things that 
might have been done by the 
consultant or by the consultee 
team in preparing for this situ- 
ation. 

Reports from the various buzz 
sessions were listed on the black- 
board. After this, a real team 
was asked to plan for meeting 
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with a staff member in front of 
the entire audience. The team 
was requested to take into 
consideration the previous role- 
playing scene as it may have 
affected their own team pattern. 
Three members of the staff sat 
behind this team, and from time 
to time made comments to the 
audience which helped the group 
to see more deeply into the ade- 
quacy of the team planning. 
One of these staff members was 
a psychiatrist, another a sociol- 
ogist, and the third a psycholo- 
gist. Each commented from the 
point of view of his own pro- 
fessional background. 

The session ended with a brief 
description of the laboratory 
machinery for planning inter- 
views with those staff members 


or delegates best suited to be of 
help in specific situations. 


A Session in Which a 
Representative Council Meets 
With Its Constituents 


All too frequently, in any or- 
ganization or section of sqciety, 
a gap gradually widens between 
a representative committee and 
the larger constituency that se- 
lected it. Only in a crisis does 
the constituency register reac- 
tions to the activities of its rep- 
resentatives. 

The Laboratory, during the 
first week, placed considerable 
emphasis upon the well-planned 
selection of six delegates to join 


with five staff members on a 
“steering committee” which 
would make major decisions 
concerning the ongoing life of 
the Laboratory in all its aspects 
—from problems of housing to 
decisions on change in training 
design. Because representation 
of delegates was taken seriously, 
one general session was planned 
to help them reach a better un- 
derstanding of the functioning 
of their own steering committee. 
This, furthermore, would illus- 
trate problems of selecting and 
working with a representative 
committee, and would give dele- 
gates an opportunity to observe 
the effectiveness of their own 
representatives and thus check 
the adequacy of their process of 
selection. 

This meeting was announced 
as an effort to improve commu- 
nication between the Steering 
Committee and the rest of the 
National Training Laboratory 
community. Because the com- 
mittee at the time was faced 
with the necessity of reaching 
decisions on certain matters that 
concerned the delegates, a good 
opportunity was at hand to in- 
volve all the delegates in these 
decisions, as well as to demon- 
strate the feasibility of coopera- 
tive thinking by a central com- 
mittee and the constituent group 
it represented. 

The meeting began with the 
Steering Committee on the plat- 
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form as its chairman reviewed 
some of the problems on which 
the committee would have to 
make decisions. At several 
points, research information ap- 
propriate to the decision areas 
was presented to the steering 
committee and, of course, to the 
delegates. This was not a “re- 
hearsed”’ meeting. It was a reg- 
ular Steering Committee session 
designed to identify some of the 
issues with which it had been 
dealing, to get a first look at 
some of the evidence that bore 
on these issues, and to make 
necessary decisions affecting the 
entire Laboratory. 

After this “problem and data” 
introduction, the delegates were 
broken into discussion groups 
with representatives to the 
Steering Committee meeting 
with their own constituent 
groups. Thus the Steering Com- 
mittee could secure reactions of 
its constituents, as well as their 
recommendations regarding ac- 
tions that should be taken. 

The meeting concluded with a 
reconvened meeting of the Steer- 
ing Committee, during which re- 
ports were made of the consen- 
sus or near-consensus of feeling 
or judgment of the constituents. 
The Steering Committee then 
proceeded to take action on a 
number of problems. 

One of the most common types 
of large group meetings consists 
of an address by a well-known 


speaker. The sequence of events 
ordinarily goes like this: the 
visiting speaker is introduced 
fulsomely; he is listened to for 
an hour; the members of the 
group and the speaker reach 
some subjective judgment as to 
whether or not they like one an- 
other ; both the audience and the 
speaker go home. 

These consequences seem to 
result from the use of a speaker 
in this fashion: 

1. The audience subjectively 
accepts or rejects the speaker. 

2. There is passive and rela- 
tively generalized listening and 
infrequently any specific frame- 
work to enable audience mem- 
bers to listen critically. 

3. The speaker gets no help 
or learning from the audience. 
He delivers but does not receive. 

4. There is no chance for the 
audience members to clarify cer- 
tain points or expand others. 

5. There is no opportunity 
for active collaboration between 
speaker and audience—no real 
working together on a common 
problem. 


Session Providing Audience 
Collaboration With a Speaker 


One of the Laboratory general 
sessions attempted to develop 
collaboration between the audi- 
ence and a well-known speaker 
so that each would be helped by 
the other. The speaker in this 
case was Mr. Stuart Chase, and 
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the meeting was planned by a 
committee including him. Spe- 
cifically, the meeting purposes 
were: to enable the delegates to 
exchange their views about the 
speech before leaving the meet- 
ing place; to enable the speaker 
to hear and to react to the re- 
ports of the discussions among 
the audience; to give the speaker 
help on his problems; and to 
demonstrate a different type of 
program built around the con- 
tributions of a main speaker. 
In order to achieve these pur- 
poses, a program was planned 
which represented this sequence 
of events: (1) A general orien- 
tation statement to the audience, 
explaining the purpose of the 
meeting. (2) Distribution of a 
mimeographed sheet describing 
the procedures to be used (repro- 
duced below). (3) Introduction 
of the speaker. (4) The address. 
(5) Formaticn of small discus- 
sion groups with specific direc- 
tions. (6) Reports from each of 
these discussion groups with 
comments by the speaker. 
These small discussion groups 
were in effect “listening teams’”’. 
Each was directed to attend par- 
ticularly closely to some element 
or aspect of the address, or some 
specific kind of help which the 
speaker wanted from the audi- 
ence. The total general session 
group was divided into halves. 
One half of the audience was 
especially responsible for identi- 


fying additional helps that the 
Laboratory group wanted from 
Mr. Chase. The other half of 
the audience had especial re- 
sponsibility for providing spe- 
cific kinds of help to the speaker 
himself. His address was a pre- 
view of his new book, Roads to 
Agreement. 

Each of these halves was fur- 
ther broken into small discus- 
sion groups and given the spe- 
cific mimeographed directions 
reproduced on page 134. 

The post meeting reactions in- 
dicated that this general session 
was one of the most successful 
ones held. 


Session on Concepts of 
Leadership 


Frequently, in many confer- 
ences, interest in a specific prob- 
lem or question builds up stead- 
ily to a point of considerable 
pressure and tension that can be 
reduced only through a thorough 
exploration of the problem. Be- 
cause the Laboratory put much 
of its training emphasis upon 
developing skills and sensitivi- 
ties of group leadership, inevi- 
tably much interest and many 
differences of opinion among 
both delegates and staff centered 
around questions of the ethics of 
leadership and the boundaries of 
leadership action in a democratic 
society. 

A general session was conse- 
quently planned by a special 
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committee which included dele- 
gates and training leaders. 
Meeting purposes included not 
only a desire to arrive at con- 
clusions but also the importance 


of indicating the complexity of 
the problem area. 

Audience members were asked 
to sit with their training groups. 
There were also two groups of 


buzz groups. 
THE PHYSICAL SET-UP 


An Alternative to the 
“LISTEN AND GO HOME” 
Program 


We are experimenting tonight with ways of helping audiences listen 
more critically and participate more helpfully. 
To do this we are employing a combination of listening teams and 


Stage 


To help ourselves 


1 1 
2 2 
3 3 


include several buzz groups. 
THE ASSIGNMENTS 

To help ourselves 
Group 1 (reports 1st) 

What are the implications of 
Stuart Chase’s talk for things we 
should be doing in our training 
group here and now in the Bethel 
Lab. situation? 

Group 2 (reports 2nd) 

What should Stuart Chase devel- 
op further tonight? (the “probing” 
team) 

Group 8 (reports 6th) 

What were the major learnings 

or high points of the evening? 


Here are the assignments for groups 1 through 6. Each group will 


To help Stuart Chase 


4 4 
5 5 
6 6 


To help Stuart Chase 
Group 4 (reports 3rd) 

What specific case or research 
data might Stuart Chase find most 
helpful? (To be written down by 
each group and given to Stuart 
Chase.) 

Group 5 (reports 4th) 

What types or categories of con- 
flict and decision should be added to 
those Stuart Chase commented on? 
Group 6 (reports 5th) 

What suggestions might be made 
for the book, re 

1. Emphases 

2. Ways of involving the reader 
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staff members who were not 
regular members of training 
groups. The program for the 
evening was divided into three 
major parts. Two separate dis- 
cussions were to be held by the 
eight groups. Finally a small 
panel would react to the results 
of the discussions. As each au- 
dience member entered the hall, 
he was handed the directions 
reproduced on page 136. 

As indicated, each group was 
directed to identify the two or 
three most important questions 
that had to do with leadership 
and group membership roles and 
to which answers were wanted. 
These questions then were ex- 
changed with another discussion 
group which spent its time dur- 
ing the last half of the period 
trying to formulate to the best 
of its ability what the answers 
to these questions might be. 
What this meant was that each 
discussion group formulated 
questions and then attempted to 
answer the questions that were 
formulated by another group. 

At the end of this double dis- 
cussion period a representative 
from each of the discussion 
groups reported to the total 
population not only the questions 
that were raised by another 
group, but also gave his group’s 
answers to these questions. 

The program was concluded 
by a panel of three members of 
the staff who discussed addi- 


tional questions about leader- 
ship that were raised by people 
speaking from the floor. 


Session Devoted to Reporting 
Research Findings 


During the last week of the 
Laboratory there was major 
emphasis upon analyzing results 
of research and training activi- 
ties and planning for use in 
back-home situations. A pledge 
of the Laboratory staff each year 
has been that all research data 
collected during the Laboratory 
period that can possibly be 
analyzed in time will be reported 
back to the entire Laboratory, 
even thcugh the presentation is 
tentative. Such a presentation 
in a general session is difficult, 
because usually it means com- 
municating rather technical in- 
formation to persons of limited 
technical background. This 
problem is faced, in different 
variations, at many meetings. 

For the general session re- 
porting research findings at- 
tempts were made to devise ways 
of improving communication. 
The session itself consisted 
largely of oral reports supported 
by visual aids and made by mem- 
bers of the various research 
teams. It would have been ideal 
to have done a practice run of 
the program before a panel of 
delegates in order to check on 
and improve communication. 
Because time pressures pre- 
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This is the geographic plan: 


LEADERSHIP 


Stage 


T Group I T Group II T Group V T Group VI 


T Group III T Group IV Mise. A Mise. B 


Ist 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 


The program plan: 


5th 


Each of two buzz groups will spend five minutes identifying the 
two most important questions that might be asked about the 
topics indicated below: 


“Major Functions of Leadership” 

4 “The Training of Leaders” 

T Group “Ethical Problems of Leadership” 

Misc. A “Application of Bethel Training in Leadership 
Misc. B to Back-Home Situations” 


These questions will be written down by a recorder. 


The recorder will take these questions to another group for 15 
minutes of buzz groups to arrive at answers and/or useful sug- 
gestions in respect to these questions. 
The recorder will stay with this group as a question clarifier. 
These groups will exchange questions: 1 and 3 

2 and 4 

5 and Mise. A 

6 and Misc. B 
The spokesman of each of the groups buzzing on “answers or 
useful suggestions” will report by pairs as follows: 
T Groups I and II T Groups V and VI 
T Groups III and IV Mise. A and Misc. B 
for 3 minutes each as they are called upon to do so by the M.C. 


The following panel will comment on the reports from the buzz 
groups: 
John French—Implications for Industry 
Goodwin Watson—Historical Cultural Picture 
Herbert Thelen—Implications for Classroom Teachers 
(each talks only 5 minutes) 


Questions from the floor—if necessary—address to anyone in 
the room—by name. 
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cluded this, however, the plan- 
ning committee employed a tech- 
nique which would seem to have 
somewhat general applicability. 
The technique involved the use 
of a “sensitizing panel’. A num- 
ber of the delegates were asked 
to serve on this panel and were 
asked to interrupt and question 
the speakers whenever a mem- 
ber of the panel felt that this 
was necessary in order to clarify 
or define technical terms or con- 
sider practical implications. The 
members of this panel were 
chosen not only because of their 
similarity in backgrounds to 
most of the delegates, but also 
because of their willingness to 
speak out and make their un- 
certainties clear. They were also 
sensitive to the importance and 
type of findings to be reported 
and the desirability of all par- 
ticipants’ understanding the 
meaning of the results. 


Final Evaluation Session 


To provide for some kind of 
final evaluation session at the 
end of a conference or workshop 
is common. Ordinarily the tech- 
nique used involves informal ex- 
pressions of an evaluative sort 
made orally before the total con- 
ference group plus reactions to 
some more formal questionnaire 
or opinionnaire. These reactions 
are later summarized by a staff 
in order to make better plans for 
the next conference. 


The evaluation general session 
of the 1950 Laboratory was 
somewhat different. The con- 
sensus of the special planning 
committee was that the “evalua- 
tions” should be heard and re- 
acted to by all the delegates. 
There was the further conviction 
that the delegates should have 
an opportunity to engage in dis- 
cussions about specific aspects 
of NTL which seemed crucial to 
them. Consequently, an evalua- 
tion session was arranged which 
involved these steps: 

1. The committee in consul- 
tation with delegates identified 
some 15 major questions regard- 
ing the 1950 Laboratory that it 
felt should be considered in the 
evaluation. There was emphasis 
in these questions on the back- 
home behavior that might be a 
consequence of the conference. 

2. These questions were num- 
bered and mimeographed, and 
the entire Laboratory group of 
staff and delegates was broken 
into 15 discussion groups meet- 
ing for about 40 minutes. A 
spokesman-recorder was named 
for each group. 

8. Following the discussions, 
the spokesmen-recorders met in 
five sub-groups to pool their 
findings. 

4. The entire Laboratory as- 
sembled in general session. A 
panel of five persons represent- 
ing the five sub-groups reported 
on the results of the 15 discus- 
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sions. Comments were invited 
from the audience. 

This plan was an effort to use 
discussion groups of longer du- 
ration and more formal struc- 
ture than buzz sessions to collect 
and systematize the thinking of 
a large number of people for 
presentation to the entire group. 
The entire program comprised 
no more than two hours. 

The seven large meetings de- 
scribed in this article have been 


illustrations of attempts to meet 
in a variety of ways basic needs 
of audience members as well as 
to improve collaboration and 
communication between plat- 
form and audience. These meet- 
ings have not been described 
with any belief that they present 
tried and true methods of lead- 
ing large meetings. Rather they 
picture an experimental ap- 
proach to a complex problem. 


The Canadian Association for 
Adult Education 
J. R. Kidd 
Associate Director, CAAE 


As adult educators in the United States wrestle with the prob- 
lem of establishing a single, nationwide association, it should be 
helpful for us to review the pattern of national organization and 
activity that has been developed in Canada. The Associate Direc- 
tor of the Canadian Association for Adult Education has prepared 


this report at our request. 


AMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 
claimed that he was bewil- 
dered by the confusion and com- 
plexity of adult education in the 
United States, “a field as easy 
for the unwary to enter and 
almost as difficult to find one’s 
way about in and exit from, as 
the celebrated maze at Hampton 
Court.” The rash but hardy soul 
who attempts to describe Cana- 
dian adult education is in for a 


similar experience. A single or- 
ganization, the Canadian Associ- 
ation for Adult Education, was 
established fifteen years ago to 
try and bring about some focus 
of effort, some integration of 
purpose and some standards of 
service. But, in attempting to 
wrest some order from disarray, 
the CAAE, chameleon-like, has 
taken on some of the coloration 
of confusion. Its structure and 
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functions are not easy to detail 
in any schematic way. It has an 
odd mixture of functions which 
will probably affront the logi- 
cian. However, most of the sali- 
ent facts about the Association 
can be garnered through looking 
at it as it tackles two major 
responsibilities: stimulation and 
integration of adult education in 
Canada and education in public 
affairs. 


Stimulation and Integration 


In the ten provinces of Cana- 
da, major responsibility for the 
development of adult education 
rests with a special adult divi- 
sion of the department of edu- 
cation or with the Department 
of University Extension. All 


such divisions and departments 
participate in the work of the 
Canadian Association for Adult 
Education, although the latter is 
a privately sponsored organiza- 


tion. In many cases these de- 
partments act as “agent” for 
the CAAE by establishing and 
maintaining the provincial office 
of such programs as National 
Farm Radio Forum and National 
Citizens’ Forum. 

Much of the coherence that 
has been achieved is the product 
of annual conferences from 
which have radiated most of the 
more important developments in 
the last decade. The conference 
serves as sounding board, for 
broad strategy planning, for 


building and fortifying links be- 
tween workers in the whole field 
as well as for determining direc- 
tions for the CAAE itself. 


The CAAE has fulfilled, to a 
degree at least, many of the 
services performed by special- 
ized organizations in the United 
States. University Extension is 
linked through the CAAE rather 
than by a separate organization ; 
the same is true of labour edu- 
cation, and similar fields. That 
is not to say that the CAAE 
performs all the services that in 
the United States are rendered 
by NUEA, or ALES—but some 
essential services are provided 
this way. This has come about 
partly because of our inability 
to afford specialized agencies 
and partly because of our re- 
luctance to establish additional 
institutions if there is any 
chance that a present one can 
carry out the desired function. 
While it makes the task of the 
CAAE exceedingly formidable, 
the gains in articulation of fields 
in adult education are quite 
considerable. 


Joint Planning Commission 


Between annual conferences 
the “integration” function is 
carried on by the Joint Planning 
Commission. Representatives of 
nearly a hundred organizations 
participate in the JPC. They 
are an oddly assorted crowd: 
film and radio producers, federal 
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government department repre- 
sentatives, university extension 
directors, representatives of the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Con- 
gresses of Labour, the Federa- 
tion of Agriculture, research 
departments of the banks, the 
National Y’s, the Teachers’ 
Federation and many more. 
Wide differences are found but 
all share an interest in the pro- 
duction and/or distribution and 
use of educational materials for 
adults. 

The Joint Planning Commis- 
sion has a peculiar organiza- 
tional shape, a monstrosity when 
you chart it on paper. It might 
be said to have a dual person- 
ality. On the one hand it is 
a standing committee of the 
Canadian Association for Adult 
Education. This provides it with 
secretarial services, an office and 
a rather slender budget. At 
the same time it is a loose-knit 
combination of many organiza- 
tions that have no allegiance or 
organic tie with the CAAE. Its 
functions are clearly defined and 
limited : 

“The Commission regards itself 
as primarily an advisory and plan- 
ning body, rather than one that 
sponsors and initiates program. 
Its task is to hold periodic confer- 
ences for clearance in program 
planning and for identifying cer- 
tain major problems to which all 


organizations need to give some at- 
tention.” 


The representatives of some 
participating organizations pre- 
fer to think of themselves as 


members, others as observers, 
but both have the same status in 
fact. Organizations participate 
by invitation but no limit has 
yet been set on the number or 
kind of organizations invited. 
The wish to participate in a 
clearing and planning task for 
adult education is the sole requi- 
site—at least for the present. 


The Joint Planning Commis- 
sion was started when several 
national organizations met to- 
gether just before VJ day and 
determined to continue the val- 
uable collaboration which had 
been developed during war 
years. The quarterly meetings 
began at the call of the CAAE 
and the Canadian Citizenship 
Council. In the spring of 1947 
the Carnegie Corporation pro- 
vided a grant for a small secre- 
tariat for two years. The Cor- 
poration no longer supports the 
JPC directly but has provided a 
generous grant for research and 
experimentation. 


Questions are always asked 
about the way that management 
and labour representatives get 
along. So far, famously, for in 
the JPC their interests are com- 
mon: to secure information that 
will be useful for their own 
organization and to let others 
know what they are doing. Pro- 
fessional adult educators who 
participate become much more 
aware of economic, welfare, 
political, and cultural develop- 
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ments than if the membership 
were more restricted. 

Specifically, what has the JPC 
done? Perhaps the citing of a 
few activities will serve as an 
illustration. 

(a) Holds a quarterly, one- 
or two-day conference where 
information about program ma- 
terials such as print, broadcasts 
or films (planned, available or 
needed) is exchanged and where 
joint action is frequently taken 
to secure new materials or pro- 
mote what has been produced. 

(b) At each spring confer- 
ence the participants endeavour 
to identify the “big ideas” on 
which all adult groups will con- 
centrate their attention for the 
coming year. These topics are 
then followed up with all na- 
tional organizations. They are 
also brought to the attention of 
government and private agencies 
that produce films, pamphlets 
and broadcasts. 

(c) At each quarterly con- 
ference some important trend 
or field of work in adult educa- 
tion is introduced and discussed. 
(For example, Dr. Leland Brad- 
ford discussed the work of the 
“National Training Laboratory 
in Group Development” at a 
conference last year.) 

(d) A national study of film 
services was carried out over a 
two-year period by a special 
committee. 

(e) A number of panels eval- 


uate films for the entire field of 
adult education and these are 
distributed on a_ subscription 
basis. 

(f) The JPC was responsible 
for establishing national award 
programs for films, radio and 
adult education, to honour dis- 
tinctive achievement and to raise 
standards. 

(g) The JPC has focussed 
attention and provided an advi- 
sory service to member organi- 
zations in the preparation of 
briefs for a Royal Commission 
on the National Development of 
Arts, Letters and Sciences and 
the Senate Committee on Human 
Rights. 

It is not easy to evaluate this 
work yet. But the JPC, for all 
its odd characteristics and ap- 
parent formlessness, does meet 
the requirements of stability and 
flexibility, of study and action. 
Large numbers of very different 
organizations are conducting 
some activities together on a 
harmonious basis. Consultation, 
joint effort, mutual support are 
beginning to happen. 

In addition to conferences and 
the operation of the JPC, the 
CAAE further assists in inte- 
gration of Canadian adult edu- 
cation by regular consultation 
with individuals and organiza- 
tions carried on all over Canada. 
Much of this is done by corre- 
spondence but a good deal more 
by visits and interviews. Prob- 
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lems are of all kinds: the pro- 
vincial office of the Home and 
School Federation wants a proc- 
ess of evaluating films for par- 
ent education, a businessman 
asks how to get his plant news- 
paper read by his employees, a 
university president wants ad- 
vice on terms of reference for 
his Extension Department, and 
so forth. Another phase of the 
work has been the planning of 
a national training program for 
professional workers (still to 
materialize) and assistance with 
short-term training institutes 
held all over Canada. Fact find- 
ing is also carried on for the 
entire movement. Two recent 
studies on labour education and 
film services are now available. 


While the main task of the 
Association is providing services, 
it also takes a direct part in 
public affairs education. 


Public Affairs 


Canada’s “town-meetings” are 
carried on by radio, Thousands of 
farmers, meeting in farm homes 
or sometimes in rural halls, 
are the students of a school- 
in-dispersion called National 
Farm Radio Forum. The topics 
discussed are all selected by the 
members of several thousand 
listening groups after a process 
involving the analysis of group 
questionnaire replies and a series 
of regional and national confer- 
ences. The subjects are relevant 


to rural life: “farm markets 
and world trade”, “cooperative 
health services’, “‘training lead- 
ers for rural communities”, 
“labour and farmer—friend or 
enemy?” The broadcasts are in 
discussion or dramatized form, 
produced over the national net- 
work at a time suited to group 
meetings. Study literature is 
put into the hands of the mem- 
bers prior to the broadcast; dis- 
cussion findings are reported 
back to provincial offices and 
are picked up in provincial and 
national summaries. In this way 
government department heads 
and all farm leaders have a 
weekly review of the thinking 
of a large number of farm study 
groups on significant issues. 


The forums also generate 
several hundred action projects 
each year, such as weed and 
rodent control campaigns, buy- 
ing new school equipment, or- 
ganization of cooperatives, and 
community center planning. 
However, an attempt is made to 
ensure that action projects will 
not drain off the interest and 
energy of forum groups; the 
forum is maintained as a con- 
stant supply of ideas and intel- 
lectual stimulus for the commu- 
nity. 

Farm Forum is sponsored na- 
tionally by the Canadian Feder- 
ation of Agriculture (with which 
almost all Canadian farm groups 
are affiliated), the Canadian 
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Association for Adult Education 
and the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. Offices have been 
established in all provinces, 
maintained usually by universi- 
ties or departments of education, 
although in some provinces a 
number of groups share this 
cost and responsibility. 

Citizens’ Forum, aptly named 
“Canada’s National Platform”, 
sponsored by the CAAE and 
the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, has fewer organized 
groups than Farm Forum but 
a very large listening audience. 
Topics, selected after an elabo- 
rate process of consultation with 
individuals and organizations, 
deal with community, national 
and international problems. 
Study material is prepared and 
distributed in advance of these 
broadcasts and group opinion is 
summarized and given circula- 
tion both on the air and in 
printed form. 

In addition to these programs 
the CAAE has a substantial 
interest in planning and pro- 
moting two other national net- 
work broadcasts. In Search of 
Ourselves deals with mental 
health, child raising and adult 
adjustment and is planned for 
group and individual listening. 
Cross Section provides a series 
of “documentary” treatments of 
_ labour and industrial problems. 

The CAAE has a share in 
planning the content and devel- 


oping the organization for all 
these broadcasts reaching scores 
of thousands of listeners each 
week, many of them in organ- 
ized, functioning study groups. 
In addition, through the JPC 
and in the way already de- 
scribed, it has some impact on 
the content of many other radio 
programs, both those sponsored 
by the CBC and some of those 
on private stations. 


Perhaps a slight digression 
might be permitted here for the 
benefit of those who fear the 
spectre of totalitarianism when- 
ever a public authority is in- 
volved in broadcasting. Without 
arguing the case, we can assert 
that a decade of experience in 
the conduct of these forums, 
with voluntary groups closely 
associated with the public au- 
thority, has resulted not in cen- 
tralization of power and influ- 
ence but in the stimulation of a 
great volume of voluntary group 
effort in thousands of commu- | 
nities all over Canada. 


The Association’s activity in 
the film field is more limited 
than in radio. However, it does 
regularly participate with the 
National Film Board and pri- 
vate film producers in planning 
new films. It also publishes and 
distributes evaluations of all 
kinds of films for adult educa- 
tion. In the last four years its 
staff has conducted many short 
courses and workshops on film 
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utilization for community lead- 
ers. It is a fair claim that the 
CAAE has set a standard in 
adult film evaluation and utili- 
zation for Canada. 


About a million pieces of 
study material go out of its 
office each year. These include 
discussion guides for radio fo- 
rums, film evaluations, and the 
journal of the Association, Food 
For Thought. A series of pam- 
phlets giving background for the 
understanding of international 
problems, entitled Behind the 
Headlines, is produced in collab- 
oration with the Canadian In- 
stitute of International Affairs. 
Another series of pamphlets, 
The Democratic Way, produced 
in collaboration with the Cana- 
dian Citizenship Council, and a 
number of miscellaneous items, 
are also distributed, mostly to 
organized groups. Recently the 
CAAE staff was asked by the 
Federal Government to prepare 
a guidebook to Canada for im- 
migrants. The book, This Is 
Canada, has been printed in six 
languages and thousands of 
copies distributed to newcomers 
on the boats bringing them to 
Canada. Another recent book, 
Adult Education in Canada, is an 
introduction to Canadian adult 
education (reviewed in ADULT 
EDUCATION, Oct., 1950, p. 37). 

The Association also has a 
place on many of the committees 
planning publicaffairs programs, 


including the annual Institute of 
Public Affairs held each summer 
at Lake Couchiching. 


In these ways the Association 
not only seeks to provide services 
to provincial and local groups 
but assumes a direct responsi- 
bility for supplying programs 
for the consideration of signifi- 
cant ideas. 


Other Interests 


Economic needs have been a 
basic motive for a great deal 
of adult education in Canada. 
Nevertheless, the arts have not 
been neglected. The CAAE has 
long been associated with na- 
tional handicraft and drama so- 
cieties. More recently it has be- 
come the sponsor, on behalf of 
more than 50 other national 
organizations, of the Canadian 
Film Awards and Canadian 
Radio Awards which are now 
accepted as national recognition 
in these two fields. The awards 
are Canadian paintings. The 
choice of this form of award has 
already done something in ce- 
menting relationships between 
creative artists in these several 
fields. This year a special issue 
of Food For Thought was given 
over to a review of progress in 
all the artistic fields—to keep 
adult education near the main 
stream of Canadian cultural life, 
and to acquaint people in other 
countries with developments 
here. This issue has been widely 
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circulated in Canada and many 
foreign countries and has 
attracted considerable critical 
comment. 

For many years the Associa- 
tion has taken a lead in arrang- 
ing for citizens’ groups to study 
the programming and control of 
radio and films in Canada. Re- 
sults of these studies have been 
placed before various parliamen- 
tary committees. One year ago 
assistance was given to nearly 
thirty organizations in the prep- 
aration of briefs on film and 
radio before a “royal commis- 
sion”, A national citizens com- 
mittee on television is now being 
established with the purpose of 
studying what is needed and 
thereupon making recommenda- 
tions to government and inter- 
ested organizations. Television 
programs will not start in Can- 
ada until the fall of 1951. 


Externally the CAAE repre- 
sents Canadian adult education, 
maintaining regular liaison with 
UNESCO, and with adult move- 
ments in the United States, 
Britain, Commonwealth and 
Scandinavian countries. 


Conclusion 


In a sentence, then, the CAAE 
serves as a unifying center for 
Canadian adult education, it 
provides a “platform” for the 
consideration of public affairs, 
it maintains a network of com- 
munications between local and 
national organizations of every 
kind. Mistakes have been and 
are being made because too much 
has been attempted with too 
slender resources, but a substan- 
tial beginning has been made, 
warranting increased effort 
along lines already laid down. 


Training Volunteer Health Workers 


Raymond C. Lewis 


Assistant Director of Public Education, 
American Cancer Society 


HE PATTERN in which the 
principles of adult education 
are applied through voluntary 
health agencies differs in at least 
two respects from that usual in 
community adult schools and 
formal adult education pro- 
grams: 
1. Unlike community adult 


schools and formal adult educa- 
tion courses with their variety 
of subject offerings, the educa- 
tional efforts of a voluntary 
health agency are usually con- 
cerned with presenting one sub- 
ject, one message. 

2. Furthermore, the agency 
is concerned chiefly with reach- 
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ing and influencing the adult via 
a “onetime” contact. This means 
that currently there is no oppor- 
tunity for any continuity in the 
teaching process. It would be 
unusual if the majority of adults 
attending one lecture or presen- 
tation by a voluntary agency in- 
terested in health ever returned. 
If the message “took”, the indi- 
vidual would be more likely to 
seek other educational materials 
independently, read about the 
subject, or go to his own doctor 
for personal consultation. There- 
fore, the voluntary health agency 
needs to get its message across 
effectively to the greatest num- 
ber of people in the shortest pe- 
riod of time. Because of this, it 
is obvious that adult education’s 
primary contribution to a volun- 
tary health agency’s program 
must consist of providing skills 
and techniques that enable its 
leaders to utilize effectively the 
psychological principles, meth- 
ods and materials. involved in 
reaching and influencing adults. 


Training Round Tables 


In recognition of the fore- 
going, a series of Educational 
Round Tables was conducted in 
the spring of 1950 by the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society. A three-man 
team from the Society’s national 
office shared the planning and 
leadership of the meetings with 
local leaders. 


The first of the series of three- 


day Round Tables was held in 
New Orleans for the benefit of 
persons responsible for the ACS 
public education program in 
twelve southern states. The sec- 
ond in the series was held in 
New York City. To this Round 
Table 19 divisions of the north- 
eastern and central states sent 
their public education chairmen 
and directors. The third and 
final Round Table was held in 
Chicago, with 20 persons from 
the mid-western and western 
divisions attending. 


This was the first time in the 
history of the Society that such 
a series of meetings had been 
convened. For a decade or more 
the American Cancer Society 
had been stressing the contents 
of its message. Now, having 
become increasingly active in its 
programs of education, research 
and service, it needed to fortify 
some of its veteran leaders, staff 
and volunteer, with new ap- 
proaches they could utilize in 
delivering its single message. 
Simultaneously, there was the 
need for offering these same 
techniques to the newer leaders 
and volunteers in order to clar- 
ify, unify and strengthen an 
accelerated program throughout 
the country. Clarification of 
technique was especially neces- 
sary because from one source or 
another many of the Society’s 
leaders had picked up the jargon 
of “workshops”, “round tables’, 
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“panels”, “discussion groups”, 
“forums”, “group dynamics”, 
etc., without discovering too 
completely or accurately when to 
use or how to distinguish one 
meeting type from another. This 
lack of a common base of refer- 
ence and practice had contrib- 
uted to considerable confusion 
and to ineffectual use of avail- 
able time for division meetings. 
Therefore, the defining of these 
terms by demonstration and par- 
ticipation became an integral 
part of the Round Tables. 

In introducing the Round Ta- 
bles, participants were urged to 
keep an eye on procedures fol- 
lowed and materials used inas- 
much as they would be as sig- 
nificant and valuable as the con- 
tent of the various discussions. 
An effort was made to indicate 
clearly to the participants that 
one unique feature of this series 
of meetings was their value as a 
blueprint, a “do as we do” rather 
than merely a “do as we say” 
experience which could be adapt- 
ed for use at local levels. The 
same meeting pattern and se- 
quence of cancer education sub- 
jects were followed at each of 
the Round Tables in order to 
give the national office a common 
basis for evaluating the results 
of all three meetings. 

At the start of each Round 
Table, four “buzz groups” were 
formed. Each accepted respon- 


sibility for identifying and tak- 
ing the leadership in discussions 
that reviewed and appraised the 
Society’s (1) films, lantern slides 
and filmstrips, (2) exhibits and 
posters, (3) publications, (4) 
press, radio and television. Here 
then was the combination of 
demonstration and participation 
that is so much more valuable 
than verbal descriptions or end- 
less lectures. Consequently, by 
the end of the first day of each 
of the Round Tables there was 
distinct evidence of group think- 
ing, group consciousness, group 
participation and group respon- 
sibility. As one of the partici- 
pants remarked later, “This 
meeting was the most unusual 
one I ever attended because the 
leaders expected me to think.” 


One forceful demonstration of 
this characteristic occurred dur- 
ing a discussion on “Leadership 


Selection”. At an appropriate 
point in the discussion one of the 
national team members quietly 
and without previous announce- 
ment projected a specially de- 
signed lantern slide illustrating 
the subject. Then discussion 
leadership was skillfully trans- 
ferred to one of the participants 
who, without benefit of previous 
briefing, centered the discussion 
upon the material on the slide. 
For the next 20 minutes or so 
the group found itself actively 
involved in discussing the gains 
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or losses derived from two kinds 
of leadership, autocratic and 
democratic. A short time later, 
while the group was discussing 
the content of volunteer training 
courses, another slide appeared. 
Its information was listed under 
three headings: “What must 
be known”, “What should be 
known”, and “What one might 
like to know”. Again a partici- 
pant was led to focus the group 
discussion around the three 
points contained on the lantern 
slide. 

While there is nothing par- 
ticularly unique about using lan- 
tern slides, the procedure of 
quietly introducing them, having 
a “non-planted” discussion lead- 
er spontaneously and effectively 
center discussion upon the slides 
and then reveal to the group 
that he had never before seen or 
used the slides, was different. It 
provided a convincing demon- 
stration to the other group mem- 
bers that: 

1. Slides could be used effec- 
tively in a group discussion; 

2. The particular content of 
these slides was of value to them 
in their own local education 
program work with volunteer 
leaders ; 

3. If one of their own group 
could speak extemporaneously 
and lead a discussion from the 
slide material, they could do it 
also. 

Here, indeed, the participants 


had been led through a process 
which dramatically involved 
them in the three essentials of 
training—telling, showing and 
trying. A real confidence and . 
keen interest gripped the group, 
and from that point on attention 
to both the materials and their 
content was secure and complete. 
They realized very clearly that 
when activities involve people to 
the extent of affecting how they 
feel and what they believe, there 
is a greater chance of influenc- 
ing them on their own behalf 
than when they have been mere- 
ly lectured to with facts, facts 
and more facts. 

Another experiment or demon- 
stration at each of the Round 
Tables was the introduction of 
a guest consultant at the session 
devoted to the subject of ‘Un- 
derstanding Ourselves and Each 
Other”. Surveys previously 
made around the country had 
indicated that both the volunteer 
and the paid staff personnel 
were keenly interested in ac- 
quiring the know-how skills of 
transferring information to the 
public in so effective a manner 
as to overcome apathy, fear, in- 
difference and complete disre- 
gard for personal health values. 
Opening channels of communi- 
cation between individuals and 
between groups was one of the 
major hurdles volunteer leaders 
felt they had to surmount in 
order to be more effective in 
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reaching and influencing their 
friends and neighbors. Each of 
the consultants provided a skill- 
ful demonstration of discussion 
leadership while at the same 


time contributing much to the . 


thinking of each participant, as 
the group focused its attention 
upon this difficult technique. 

In the next to the final session 
of the Round Tables a group- 
elected leader chaired the meet- 
ing. During this session the 
group summarized the working 
sessions and volunteered com- 
mitments as to program plan- 
ning methods which they would 
endeavor to introduce to 
strengthen the education pro- 
gram in their local divisions. 


Then, in the final session, the 
national staff team was able to 
review and plan with the group 
for activities it could engage in 
that would contribute to the co- 
ordination and advancement of 
their division programs. 

The foregoing account covers 
ground familiar to workers in 
adult education. Its significance 
lies in the evidence it provides 
that one of the leading voluntary 
health agencies is increasingly 
availing itself of modern adult 
education techniques and meth- 
ods in its effort to increase the 
motivation and stability of staff 
and volunteer personnel and the 
effectiveness of its division and 
county leaders as they endeavor 
to reach and influence people. 


General Professional Training 
in Adult Education, Summer, 1951 


Compiled by William L. Bowden 


Coordinator of Adult Education, Richmond Area 
University Center 


and 


Cyril O. Houle 
Dean, University College, University of Chicago 


Institution Dates 


University of Alabama 
Bowling Green State 
University 


June 18—August 10 


No. of 
Courses 
a* Staff 
gre Karl Richards, Merill McEwen, 
Everett Myers, Stanley McCordock 
Workshop Staff 


Instructors 
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Institution 
University of Buffalo 
University of California 

(Berkeley) 
University of California 

(Los Angeles) 
Columbia University, 

Teachers College 


Cornell University 


Florida State University 


University of Florida 
George Washington 
University 
Howard College 
Indiana University 


State University of Iowa 


University of Kentucky 


Louisiana State University 


Miami University 

Michigan State College 

Mills College, 
Oakland, Calif. 


University of Minnesota 


University of Missouri 
New York University 


Occidental College 
Ohio State University 
University of Omaha 


Oregon State College 


Dates 


July 2-August 11 
June 18-August 11 


June 18—August 11 


July 2—August 10 


July 30-August 10 


July 2—August 11 
July 9-July 28 


July 9-July 21 
June 15-July 27 


June 30—August 18 
July 2-August 10 


No. of 
Courses 


2 
1 


1 


8 


Workshop 


1 
7 


Workshop 
1 
9 lecture 
series** 
1 
1 


Instructors 


Carl Minick and visiting specialists 
Watson Dickerman 


George C. Mann 


Irving Lorge, Paul L. Essert, 
Ralph R. Fields, Ernest G. 
Osborne, Lester Thonssen, Wilbur 
C. Hallenbeck, Ralph B. Spence, 
and visiting specialists 

Paul L. Essert, Ralph B. Spence, 
and visiting specialists 

J. Paul Leagans, Irene Patterson 
Chester C. Lang, Arthur Mauch, 
J. Paul Leagans, Charles E. Petter, 
Warren E. Potts and others, 

Lisle S. Longsdorf, Paul Kruse 
Margaret Hutchins 

Witt and staff 

Staff 


J. L. Wattenbarger 
Ralph Ruffner 


Tentative plans for an extensive summer program for the training 
of adult educators are presently being studied. 
5 


June 21-August 10 


June 13—August 8 
April 26- 

June 18-June 22 
June 18-July 14 


June 18-July 7 

July 16—August 11 
August 6—August 17 
August 20-August 31 
June 9—August 12 
July 9-July 21 

June 18—July 27 
July 10-July 21 

July 24—August 4 
July 7—August 18 
June 18-September 1 


June 11-August 3 
July 2—July 13 

July 16-July 27 

July 30-August 10 
August 13-August 24 
June 18-July 27 


June 11-July 14 
July 16—-August 3 
June 18—June 30 


June 18—August 10 


2 
Workshop 
Workshop 

Conference 


Institute 
Institute 
Institute 
Institute 
1 
Institute** 
1 


1 
1 
1 
4 


1 
Workshop 
Workshop 
Workshop 
Workshop 
Workshop* 

3 

1 

1 
5 Seminars 


4 Seminars 


Paul Bergevin, Dwight Morris, 
and adult education staff 

Hew Roberts and visiting specialists 
Staff 

Staff 

E. F. Hartford, William H. 
Kilpatrick, and others 

Carsie Hammonds 

Ethel Parker 

Charles Crumpton 

Charles Crumpton 

Fadra H. Wilson 

Staff and visiting specialists 
Donald Phillips 

H. Hayes 

M. Brown 

E. Kasin 

Roy Fairbrother, Milo Latterell, 
Kruse, Donahoo 

Walter C. Brown 

Tom Van Sant 

Wilma Donafine and John C. Duff 
Everett Preston and John C. Duff 
John C. Duff 

Staff 

Andrew Hendrickson 

E. M. Hosman 

E. M. Hosman 

Jensen and staff, Ferrier and staff, 
Loomis, Cox, Haas, Jean, Morgan, 
Kirkendall and staff 

Du Bois and staff 
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Institution 
University of Pittsburgh 


University of Puerto Rico 
University of Redlands 


Simmons College 

University of Southern 
California 

Syracuse University 


University of Utah 
University of Washington 
Whittier College 


Wilberforce University 
University of Wisconsin 


University of Wyoming 


Dalhousie University, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 
Qu’ Appelle Vally Centre 
Adult Education Div., 

Dept. of Education and 
Univ. of Saskatchewan 
cooperating. Regina, 
Saskatchewan 

Camp Laquemac 
McGill University, 
Montreal, and Laval 
University, Quebec, co- 
operating. Macdonald 
College, Quebec, co- 
ordinating agency. 

Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ontario 

St. Francis Xavier Univ., 
Antigonish, N. S. 


No. of 


Dates Courses 


June 18—June 29 

July 2—August 10 

June 7-July 24 

June 25—July 27 

July 30-August 31 2 
June 18-June 22 Institute 
June 25—August 4 2 


July 2—August 10 2 


July 5—July 15 1 
July 30 1 
July 18-August 17 1 
June 18—-July 27 1 
June 30-July 7 Institute 
Workshop 
June 22-August 17 15 


June 18—July 21 1 
July 23-August 24 
June 3-June 8 


2 
Workshop 


Canada 


July 4~August 8 


August 8—August 17 


August 10—-August 20 


Late July Conference* 


July 3—-August 7 1 


Instructors 


Martin 

Hoechst, Cleland 

Herman Trubov 

Marie Hughes 

Leo Fuchs, Jacqueline Crosby 
Visiting specialists 

Vernon Hodge 


Richard C. Lonsdale, Raymond G. 
Kuhlen 

Alexander Charters 

Baker Brownell 

J. H. Jessup 

Charles C. Scanlon 

Staff and visiting specialists 

Staff 

B. W. Kreitlow, Richard Bardwell, 
Clarence Ragsdale, Theodore 
Harris, Paul Mussen, Jack 
Milligan, Russell Hosler, Helen 
Clarke, Walter Wittick, A. H. 
Edgerton, and visiting specialists 
Roman Verhaalen 

Clarence Jayne and staff 

Clarence Jayne and staff 


Allan MacEachen, Guy Henson, 
Charles Topshee 
Joint staffs 


Joint staffs 


George Merten, Roby Kidd 


D. MacCormack 


*Audio-visual courses specifically designed for use for general or specific phases of adult 


education. 


**Conferences, workshops, or institutes specifically designed to train teachers in a subject matter 
field that will be used exclusively to instruct adults. 
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Three Agencies— One Job 


As one who has worked with 
both university labor-manage- 
ment institutes and independent 
schools and is now in charge 
of the education department of 
an international union, I was 
pleased to see ADULT EDUCATION 
carry critical comments on some 
of the basic issues in workers’ 
education by a group of out- 
standing leaders in the field.* 

It seems to me that we should 
not counterpose the three agen- 
cies involved in workers’ educa- 
tion: the universities, the union 
education departments and the 
independent schools. Each plays 
a role, and a significant one. 
None can do the whole job alone, 
in spite of what an individual 
spokesman might say in an ex- 
pansive moment. I think the 
term expansive is apt. There 
seems to be the same tendency 
to overstep one’s jurisdiction in 
workers’ education as frequently 
occurs within the labor move- 
ment itself. 

Each of the three agencies 
can make a real contribution. 
The fact that the independent 
labor school preceded the union 
education department and that 
the education department by and 
large preceded the university 
programs is of historical interest 


only. The important questions 
today are: what is the specific 
contribution each can make right 
now and how best to go about 
making it? 

I would break it down this 
way. The union education pro- 
gram can train members most 
effectively in terms of the spe- 
cific problems in the industry 
and the union. It can train lead- 
ers for specific jobs and build 
democratic participation through 
training and activity programs. 
Its limitations arise from a lack 
of interest on the part of certain 
union officials, lack of adequate 
budget and staff and the pres- 
sure of specific problems and 
politics that makes an over-all 
job difficult. 

The universities have the ad- 
vantage of greater resources, 
and they have an obligation as 
tax-supported institutions to 
give trade union groups the 
same quality of service that 
other elements in the community 
receive. They frequently are 
able to contact a greater number 
of members and reach small 
groups in out-of-the-way places. 
They have more time to be 
painstaking and to evaluate 
their programs. They provide 
excellent materials and equip- 


*Schapiro, Theodore, “The Challenge of Workers’ Education,” with com- 
ments by Irvine L. H. Kerrison, Arthur A. Elder and Orlie Pell, ADULT 
EDUCATION, Vol. I, No. 3, February, 1951, pp. 91-99. 
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ment and can afford to employ 
outstanding people. 

On the other hand, they are 
limited by the university boards 
of regents and are frequently 
subject to review by the state 
legislatures. These bodies, which 
are often far from liberal, tend 
to frown on activities that do 
not directly tie in with building 
labor-management harmony. 
Unfortunately, the state of labor 
relations in many industries to- 
day is such that trade unions 
must concern themselves with 
educating and activising their 
membership on issues and situa- 
tions which may not contribute 
to harmony at all. This is espe- 
cially true in those industries 
where management has not ac- 
cepted the existence of the union 
as a permanent factor. Univer- 
sities find it difficult to deal with 
subjects like political action and 
the conduct of strikes. Some of 
them also have a tendency to 
employ instructors whose only 
qualifications seem to be the 
ability to accumulate degrees 
and to make themselves incom- 
prehensible to union members. 

Independent labor schools are 
able to experiment with new 
ideas. They can preserve an in- 
formal, pro-labor atmosphere in 
harmony with the social ideal- 
ism on which the labor move- 
ment was built. They can spend 


time with new, struggling unions 
that need help and inspiration. 
When the need arises, they can 
hit hard. They can discuss con- 
troversial issues freely. They 
can bring together trade union- 
ists from various industries and 
organizations to discuss experi- 
ences. Their limitations usually 
are a lack of funds adequate to 
provide decent service; the mis- 
trust felt by many unions and 
union members (whose fingers 
have been burnt by Stalinist out- 
fits) toward an independent 
agency; and the fact that many 
of their former functions can 
now be handled more effectively 
by the unions themselves and by 
university programs. 

Actually there is a need for 
all three of these agencies if a 
workers’ education program is 
to be adequately developed in 
this country. No one of them 
can do the entire job. In fact, 
all of them combined have barely 
scratched the surface. I don’t 
see much point in arguing about 
which agency is the holiest or 
the most above the battle. Let’s 
discuss how we can expand all 
of them to a point where they 
can work both together and 
separately in tackling a big job. 


MILTON ZATINSKY 


NATIONAL EDUCATION DIRECTOR 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPER GUILD, CIO 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY IN THE 
UNITED STATES, by Robert D. 
Leigh. New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1950. $3.75. 


Three years ago the Carnegie 
Corporation made a grant of 
$200,000 to the Social Science 
Research Council to make a 
study of the public library in the 
United States. The author of 
this volume became the director 
of the Inquiry and this is the 
General Report. Other reports 
deal with the library’s public, 
the library and the political 
process, government publica- 
tions, the book industry and the 
information film. The reports in 
preliminary form have been dis- 
cussed at meetings of librarians 
all over the country to the sound 
of many emphatically dissenting 
voices. 

Perhaps the objections result- 
ed from the conclusion, fully jus- 
tified, that the average library’s 
achievement fell far short of the 
stated objectives of the profes- 
sion. On the other hand, the 
complaints may be based on the 
methods used. Time and again 
one comes on broad conclusions 
based on the averages of a set of 
figures. For example, to support 
his conclusion that public library 
film services are of small impor- 
tance, Dr. Leigh points out that 


the libraries so involved repre- 
sent only about one per cent of 
the total. He completely over- 
looks the fact that this one per 
cent includes most of the out- 
standing libraries of the country 
serving 15 to 20 per cent of the 
population. On the basis of an- 
swers to his questionnaires, he 
states that only 40 per cent of 
the professional librarians have 
had library school training. 
Since librarians regard such 
training as a sine qua ‘non of 
professionalism, his acceptance 
of these answers as truth seems 
somewhat naive. For a staff 
member to say she is profes- 
sional does not make her so. 
Since readers of this journal 
will be interested in his analysis 
of the library as an agency of 
adult education, I shall devote 
the rest of my space to this im- 
portant phase, although it oc- 
cupies only four and one-half 
pages in the book. The author 
recognizes that the library’s role 
is best exemplified by the guid- 
ance which it renders to the in- 
dividual who seeks knowledge 
through the printed page. He 
also grants that librarians can 
be of service to organized 
groups, some of them even as- 
sisting in planning programs 
and otherwise contributing to 
the quality of group educational 
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efforts. But because he finds 
little evidence of libraries’ set- 
ting up formal courses for 
adults, he seems to consign them 
to a secondary place in the field. 
Moreover, he says “in no place 
in our sample is the public li- 
brary clearly recognized as the 
official library unit for the 
school, university or community 
adult educational program”. 
Certainly the public library may 
not be recognized as such, but 
in large measure it is. 


Some years ago Alvin John- 
son wrote The Public Library— 
a People’s University in which 
he condemned its passive role 
and urged the public library to 
assume the leadership in infor- 
mal adult education for which 
he claimed it was qualified by 
reason of its freedom from re- 
straints and its informal ap- 
proach. Although some librar- 
ians were skeptical of this con- 
cept, a great many more accept- 
ed it as a ringing challenge. It 
continues to be an inspiration 
to us despite the fact that Dr. 
Leigh characterizes the idea as 
romantic. There is less analysis 
in Alvin Johnson’s book, but 
there is inspiration toward 
greater achievement. 


R. RUSSELL MUNN 
LIBRARIAN 
AKRON PUBLIC LIBRARY 


COMMUNITIES FOR BETTER Liv- 
ING: CITIZEN ACHIEVEMENT 
IN ORGANIZATION, DESIGN AND 
DEVELOPMENT, by James Dahir. 
New York: Harper and Bros. 
1950. $4.00. 


Communities for Better Living 
is one of the most recent of 
the rapidly increasing number 
of books on community develop- 
ment. Its subtitle indicates 
something of its scope: Citizen 
Achievement in Organization, 
Design and Development. The 
author further elucidates his 
aim in the preface: “The pur- 
pose of this book is to call atten- 
tion to the social consequences 
of the local physical environ- 
ment, to suggest that improve- 
ment and development is urgent- 
ly needed, and to indicate how 
this can be effectively under- 
taken by the people most con- 
cerned.” 

In reading the book we found 
ourselves continuously turning 
back to that statement, because 
we feel that the merit of a book 
should be judged in relation to 
what its author is trying to 
achieve. Mr. Dahir has perhaps 
partially achieved his purpose 
for an audience made up of 
those who theorize about or plan 
for communities. Certainly we 
should not presume to question 
Lewis Mumford’s statement on 
the jacket: “Though it is direct- 
ed to the lay reader, it contains 
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information and bibliographical 
references that are valuable, 
likewise, for the specialist.” It 
is in our opinion likely to find a 
greater audience among the lat- 
ter than among the former. 
And, in this case, it can perform 
a real service, for “educating 
up” is an important and fre- 
quently difficult job. 

The author’s conviction is 
clearly stated that “. . . condi- 
tions for social living require 
citizens aware of their needs 
and determined to work together 
in well-coordinated effort over 
extended periods of time. It is 
the writer’s hope that this book 
may stimulate such awareness 
and determination.” It is our 
fear that it will not achieve this 
end. 

He denies his own faith in the 
ability of citizens to “work to- 
gether over extended periods of 
time” in his concluding para- 
graphs. “The planning educator 
would know ... that most adults 
are not students ... most adults 
have not learned the techniques 
of analysis. They do not sustain 
interest in any project for very 
long and tend to relax as soon as 
some tangible goal, however 
small, has been attained.’’ Hence 
the “planning educator” must 
make his plan, feed it in small, 
digestible, oral doses to the adult 
citizens whose lives are “most 
deeply concerned” and then hope 
to get the “needed action”. 


Citizens, in our experience, 
want to “work together in well- 
coordinated effort”. They fre- 
quently do not know how. This 
book centers on the what rather 
than the how of communities for 
better living. It seems to be 
written from the point of view 
of a student of community rath- 
er than a participator in com- 
munity and to lack that faith 
which comes from being a par- 
ticipator. The author reveals 
the superstructure of achieve- 
ment rather than the firm foun- 
dation on which the achieve- 
ments should rest—citizen par- 
ticipation in studying and plan- 
ning, not only in carrying out 
plans made by the specialist. 

In the concluding paragraphs 
of the book, the lack of faith in 
citizens to analyze, study and 
plan is apparent. The so-called 
“planning educator” needed by 
every community is described 
not as an educator but as a 
manipulator of people. Such 
contradictions could only grow 
out of the lack of a clear phi- 
losophy of citizen participation. 
Compared to this, such inaccu- 
racies as substituting the Uni- 
versity of Louisville for the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky as the Com- 
munity Service center for the 
state when the source quoted is 
explicit, are minor matters. 


JEAN AND JESS OGDEN 


EXTENSION DIVISION 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
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ADULT EDUCATION HANDBOOK 
FOR ADMINISTRATORS. Bulletin 
1388, March 15, 1950. Albany: 
University of the State of 
New York. 


Public school administrators 
in New York State have been 
given a blueprint of the best 
ways in which to build, to sup- 
port, and to operate an adult 
education program. Tucked 
away in this neat little 51-page 
package are ready references to 
reasons why adult education is 
important, the basic principles 
upon which public school pro- 
grams can be constructed, the 
New York State laws, the regu- 
lations of the Commissioner of 
Education, and existing prac- 
tices which frame the field with- 


in which public school adult edu- 
cation can function. 


The center of reference, quite 
properly, is New York State. 
However, adult educators will 
find well-established general 
principles supporting the spe- 
cific local focus. Build your pro- 
grams with the people who will 
use them, work with other com- 
munity agencies, develop pro- 
grams in convenient places, di- 
versify activities for widespread 
interests and needs, adjust the 
courses to suit the needs and 
interests of people, arrange time 
and length of meetings and ex- 
tent of course in response to ex- 
pressed desires from students, 


develop in-service training 
courses for the instructors or 
leaders even though they may 
be experienced day school teach- 
ers. In short, if you want a suc- 
cessful adult education program, 
your chances are not good if you 
superimpose prefabricated day 
school courses and routines, but 
your chances are excellent if the 
courses are custom-made after 
friendly, sincere consultations 
with the participants. 
Handbooks traditionally tell 
people what to do and give di- 
rections as to when and how. 
Didacticism is unavoidable. You 
look for the name of the doctor 
behind the prescription. There 
is a need for information and 
directions given this way. You 
hope that with adult educators 
this is never more than an open- 
ing wedge. In New York State, 
suspecting who the unsigned 
doctor is, you feel confident he 
knows the limitations as well as 
the values of this approach. 
THOMAS A. VAN SANT 


DIRECTOR OF ADULT EDUCATION 
BALTIMORE 


PLANNING THE OLDER YEARS, 
edited by Wilma Donahue and 
Clark Tibbitts. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press. 
1950. $2.50. 


This is a second volume in a 
planned trilogy on the older 
years and consists of a series of 
articles organized around three 
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need areas of older people— 
living arrangements, recreation- 
al activities and employment. It 
is important reading for profes- 
sional workers in the field of the 
aging and others interested in 
our aging population and prob- 
lems arising therefrom. 

The implications of this book 
for adult education are two- 
fold, namely, the need for doing 
an interpretive job within the 
community and for providing 
opportunities for continued use- 
fulness, growth and develop- 
ment for those now among the 
aging. 

Contributors to this volume 
accent the need for action at all 
levels to create a common con- 
cern over the social and economic 
aspects of our aging population; 
to bring about a change of atti- 
tude in our culture not only 
toward old age but toward old 
people through a better under- 
standing of their abilities and 
capacities for continued employ- 
ment and mental growth; to 
make the public aware of the 
pressing need for housing suited 
to the physical, emotional and 
social needs of older people, and 
for educational programs de- 
signed to help them find active 
interests that contribute not 
only to their personal growth 
and development but to the 
common good. 

Program directors of adult 
education will find of special 


interest the following articles: 
“Recreational Needs and Prob- 
lems of Older People” by Helen 
Graves Lane, which describes 
the Chicago Community Project 
for the Aged; “A Recreational- 
Educational Experiment” by 
Woodrow Hunter, Dorothy Coons 
and Clark Tibbitts, which deals 
with two projects for the aging 
initiated by the Institute for 
Human Adjustment, University 
of Michigan; and the article en- 
titled “Experiment in the Resto- 
ration and Preservation of Per- 
sonality in the Aged” by Wilma 
Donahue, which gives a “before” 
and “after” picture of the re- 
sults achieved from carefully 
planned group activities in a 
county home for the aged. These 
group activities are described in 
sufficient detail to be helpful in 
planning similar programs in 
homes for the aged. 
HENRIETTA F’. RABE 


BuREAU OF ADULT EDUCATION 
New YorK STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


EDUCATION FOR A LONG AND USE- 
FUL LIFE, by Homer Kempfer. 
Bulletin No. 6, Office of Edu- 
cation, Federal Security Agen- 
cy, Washington, D. C. 1950. 
20¢. 


In the growing body of litera- 
ture relating to gerontology this 
is the first publication to deal 
comprehensively with the role of 
organized education. By de- 
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scribing, first, the changes that 
have been taking place in our 
population structure and the re- 
sulting host of economic, social 
and personal problems, the au- 
thor shows the need for educa- 
tion at all levels, and particular- 
ly for the older adult. 

Education has a social respon- 
sibility, the author points out, 
for helping change public atti- 
tudes toward the older person; 
for helping young and middle- 
aged people to see the need of 
systematic lifelong education 
that contributes to mental 
growth and makes possible a 
better adjustment to the changes 
of living; for making employers 
more receptive to hiring older 
workers and adjusting retire- 


ment systems to fit more closely 
the physical and psychological 
needs of the individual. 


With respect to specially- 
designed education for the older 
adult, the author stresses the 
need for vocational education, 
health education, family educa- 
tion, leisure-time interests, civic 
education, and guidance, spelling 
out the content of such activities. 
He states, for example, that the 
school should be as much con- 
cerned with the vocational needs 
of the older worker as it is with 
those of younger workers. It 


should provide preventive health 
education of a geriatric nature 
at a time when the individual is 
able to make the best use of it. 
Through an extension of family 
education, the older person as 
well as the younger adult can be 
helped to understand better the 
problems of the three-generation 
family and the shifting role of 
the older parent; and through a 
wide variety of activities the 
older person can be helped to 
acquire new interests and skills 
important to himself and to 
society. 

The following statement large- 
ly sums up the philosophy of the 
author: “Unless opportunity for 
adult education is provided and 
enough people become interested 
in systematic lifelong learning, 
an increase in the average age 
of political and business leaders, 
laboring people and citizens gen- 
erally, especially in the propor- 
tion of them past 65, may mean 
a less efficient nation. ... Added 
to all the potential personal hap- 
piness that proper age-related 
education could help insure, 
from the public standpoint such 
education has an even greater 
role. It helps insure a sound 
national economy and undergird 
our strength as a free nation.” 


HENRIETTA RABE 
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ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM IN 
INTERGROUP RELATIONS ; CASE 
STUDIES IN INSTRUCTION, by 
the Staff of Intergroup Edu- 
cation in Cooperating Schools. 
Washington: American Coun- 
cil on Education. 1950. $2.50. 


Let it be said first that this 
reviewer is not a teacher, but a 
worker in intergroup relations 
for a large “border” city (Cin- 
cinnati). His days are spent 
coping with swimming pool ten- 
sions, restaurant discrimination, 
police-citizen relations, religious 
prejudice, minority employment, 
racial migration, and so on. 

However, between emergen- 
cies he tries to educate the com- 
munity in better human rela- 
tions. Part of that effort is 
variegated adult education. Part 
is consultation with school peo- 
ple. The latter experience has 
given him some insights and 
some frustrations—both of 
which make “Elementary Cur- 
riculum in Intergroup Relations” 
a delight to read and recom- 
mend. 


These case studies are practi- 
cal in the best sense. Hilda Taba 
and her staff, working with 
teachers on their problems, have 
successfully married sound prin- 
ciples to resourceful techniques. 
As one reads about the project 
on “Daddies’ Work” or “Devel- 
oping Skills in Everyday Rela- 
tionships”, they click authenti- 


cally. One comments, “That’s 
the wise nurture for successful, 
well-adjusted human beings.” 


These class projects are near- 
ly all in the familiar areas: 
home and family relations, com- 
munity helpers, community ex- 
plorations, American history, 
studies of foreign countries. 
They are luminous examples of 
creative teamwork between the 
classroom teacher and the gifted 
consultant. Most impressive is 
the skill shown in starting with 
the child’s limited experience 
and simple relationships, to 
build bridges toward new infor- 
mation, insights and live gen- 
eralizations. 


This reviewer, whose job is 
cleaning up the messes made by 
maleducated adults, would be a 
happy mortal if just one teacher 
in each school in his city would 
digest this book. The contagion 
would be good to see, year after 
year. 

MARSHALL BRAGDON 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
MAyor’s FRIENDLY RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE, CINCINNATI 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION IN 
INTERNATIONAL AND HUMAN 
RELATIONS, by Robertson Sil- 
lars, Harry L. Miller, Harold 
Goldstein, and C. Walter Stone. 
New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1950. 
$1.00. 
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This pamphlet reports a study 
made by the authors under the 
direction of Morse A. Cartwright 
at the Institute of Adult Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Sixteen millimeter 
films and radio and television 
programs dealing with interna- 
tional relations and human re- 
lations were analyzed and eval- 
uated to determine range of 
coverage, manner of treatment, 
points of view expressed, and 
adequacy for use in adult edu- 
cation. The materials studied 


were those current in the fall 
and winter of 1948-49. 

In a preface to the report Paul 
L. Essert, present executive offi- 
cer of the Institute of Adult 
Education, comments: “The re- 


port has great value to the field 
of adult education and to all pro- 
ducers and educators concerned 
with the improvement of audio- 
visual education in the fields of 
international and human rela- 
tions. It should be particularly 
valuable to those who design 
films and prepare radio and tele- 
vision scripts in these fields. It 
offers specific aid to educators 
who have responsibility for se- 
lection and use of educational 
films and of radio and television — 
programs. Further research in : 
audio-visual education . . 
be aided by the study, particu- © 
larly in experimental use and re- © 
finement of the instruments of © 
evaluation included in the ap- ~ 
pendices. 


A NEW SERIES IN 
ADULT EDUCATION 


HOW WE LIVE. 


A new book—the first book in this 
modern series of class texts for adult 
education. It is intended for first- 
year students, beginners, and semi- 
literate adults who wish to learn Eng- 
lish for daily needs. 


By A. W. CASS 


YOUR FAMILY 

AND YOUR JOB. 

This book is intended for literate be- 
gioners or intermediates in evening 
schools and afternoon classes. It is 
geared to the needs, interests, and abili- 
ties of adults with short stories of every- 
day happenings and many exercises. 


WRITE YOUR OWN LETTERS—Cass and Rosenfeld 

An excellent class text in adult education for those wishing to 
learn how to write all types of business and social letters, and 
how to fill out common forms such as checks, postal money orders, 


receipts, telegrams, etc. 


Order now or send for complete Catclog AEJ 
NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


67 Irving Place 


New York 3, N. Y. 
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